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nae Sie do litle, lenging research. He who is accustomed to| thereby prevent a constant disposition to pitch 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payadle t see in every part of the creation, however mi-| | forward, as likewise to give greater latitude for 
nute, decisive proofs of the existence and bene-| action, the bulk of the shoulders is placed _be- 
ficent character of a God, enjoysa succession|hind; while they are kept widely separated 
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CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, jof delightful emotions, which a less ohservant, from each ather in front by the application of 


PHILADELPHIA. |though perhaps no less believing individual, /the collar bones; which not only support their 
knows not of, and cannot appreciate. | prine ipal weight, but by keeping their joints at 

To such an one, the world becomes a mag-/a conside rable distance from the breast, enable 

FOR THE FRIEND. |Nificent temple; in its decorations as in its | us to move the arm, so as to bring the hand to 
' : fabric, he finds a theme for adoration; he feels| the mouth with the vreatest facility: an advan- 
Anatomical Structure of the Hand and Arm. himself a worshipper, and go where he may,|tage which can be better appreciated by a 

It is an observation not the less true for|he treads its courts with praise. who has the collar bone broken, and finds when 
having become trite by repetition, that distance But it is not necessary that we should wan-| attempting to raise his hand to his head, that 
and difficulty of access clothe objects with|der from ourselves, in order to find materials) itis carried to his opposite shoulder, and that 
other attractions, than those which, when}for the highest admiration of the wisdom and|in order to accomplish the desired action, he 
brought under closer inspection, they are found| power of that great Supreme, who, with a/is obliged to bend the head considerably down, 
intrinsically to possess. Every day’s experience} word, created the world. Man, who of all his| which but poorly compensates for the circum- 
corroborates this, and the no less evident fact,| works, he called last into being, is a miracle|scribed motion of the arm. The blade of the 
that continued intercourse and familiarity with|in himself; not only as regards “his intellectual | shoulder (as it is commonly called) is so loose- 
those objects which surround us, or w hich are | existenc se, but in the wonderful structure of ly attached to the body, as to allow of its mak- 
frequently brought into view, deaden our per-|that corporeal frame, which serves as a vehicle|ing considerable changes in its position; and 
ception of the various excellences and charms, | for the soul; the instrument for acquiring its|as it is the basis upon which the arm performs 
with which, if once stimulated to investigation, | lideas, and for executing its will. We are apt 
we should find them richly endowed. lto forget the gratitude we owe for those bless- plied and extended. 

How few are there, even among the pro-|ings which we share in common with all man-| What is generally termed the arm is divided 
fessed admirers of nature, who duly estimate |kind; else how often would our hearts glow|by anatomists into arm, comprehending that 
the nice design and inimitable skill, manifested | with love to him who moulded and fashioned | part from the shoulder joint to the elbow; the 
in the complicated structure of the grass which | from the dust, the marvellous machine we are|fore-arm, that between the elbow and the 
grows beneath their feet, or the insects which | momentarily using; and on the nice adjustment/ wrist; and the hand. This distinction | must 
swarm around their path; while the generality lof which our hi appiness so materially depends. | beg of my readers to keep in mind, as it will 
of mankind feel no emotion aw akened at the | It was a remark made by the late professor} be necessary in order to understand the imper- 
display of divine energy and goodness, unless} Wistar, that “ the human hand directed by the|fect description which follows. As far, how- 
their attention is arrested by those stupendous | human mind, is the most perfect instrument|ever, as itcan be advantageously done, [ shall 
works, which astonish by their greatness,| that man ever saw, or ever will see;”’ and al-|avoid the use of technical terms. In the con- 
and whose distinction recommends them to|though, in order to feel the full nes of ee of the arm, then, there is but one 
notice. | sentiment, it may be necessary to possess a|bone employed; in the fore-arm, two; and 

If we were to analyse the feelings which we | large share of the minute anatomical aoe the hand twenty-seven; eight of which are in 
frequently experience when viewing the more | ‘ledge which characterised the amiable indivi-| the wrist, five in the palm, three in each finger, 
striking works of nature, and whic ch we are|dual who expressed it; yet neither that, nor pro-| and two in the thumb; making in the whole 
easily led to attribute to our consciousness of|found physiological research is needful to|limb thirty. All these bones are fitted to 
the evidence which they afford of the glory of|discover, in that important member of the}each other at their articulations, or surfaces 
the Creator, perhaps we should finda large por-| | body, numerous and conclusive proofs of the of june ture, with the precise adaptation which 
tion of them originating from a sickly taste for) | exhaustless skill and benevolent intention of|is nec essary for performing the various motions 
novelty. Be that as it may, it is not necessary,| Him who formed man for the purpose of his| required, with the greatest freedom and ease. 
in order to convince us of the power and wis-|own glory. I therefore propose to offer a few/|I shall briefly notice a few of these arrange- 
dom of the Almighty Architect, that we should} remarks upon the structure and arrangement ments which I consider particularly striking. 
see them blaze forth in the fires of the volcano, } of some of its component parts, together with} ‘The upper extremity of the bone of the arm, 
or hear them proclaimed in the roar of the ca-} those of the arm, in illustration of this assertion, | termin: ites in a he »misphe rical head, which is 
taract. ‘The amplitude of divine strength and| though I know not that I shall do it in such aj firmly though loosely held by a strong mem- 
intelligence is equally to be perceived in those| manner as will awaken the train of thought oI branous bag, in a corresponding cavity at the 
things which are so common as to be too often| which they are calculated to give birth; for it| shoulder. In order that the ball may ap ply 
overlooked; but which have been formed and| is one thing to assent to a proposition, and an-| with more facility to its socket, it is placed ob- 
fashioned by Deity to contribute to our plea-| other to be influenced by the truth which it|liquely upon the end of the bone, to which it 
sure, or alleviate our wants. Hence it is a| contains. is attached by a short neck; its axis being di- 
great advantage, while we are indulging a cu-|_ As the natural intention of the upper ex-|rected upwards and backwards, while that of 
riosity which prompts us to subject distant or|tremities is to seize upon and handle bodies,|the body of the bone is upward and outward. 
uncommon objects to minute and elaborate in-| we find them so placed upon the body, and] By these simple contrivances a wide extent of 
vestigation, at the same time tocherish a dispo-| their articular surfaces so regulated as to admit! motion is allowed of; and we enabled to raise 














its movements, they are thereby greatly multi- 
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the arm perpendicularly, which we could not| precludes the possibility of fracture; an acci-| living amidst the wonders of creation, it be- 
have done had the head been placed in a direct| dent, which, from the frequency with which it} comes his occupation to note and proclaim 
line with the shaft of the bone. ‘lo facilitate | receives the shock of falls w ould probably often 

the motion, the walls of the socket are formed jocecur, if they were consolidated into one. ‘The 
principally of ligament and cartilage, which by | motion of the bones in the palm of the hand 
their elasticity accommodate themselves to the | upon which the fingers rest is so partial, as to 
numerous positions which the ball assumes. |be hardly perceptible; but in order that we may 


This kind of joint likewise admits of the arm | convenie sntly grasp and hold a body, it is ne- 
being rotated. 





such manifestations of wisdom or goodness as 
may be perceived by him. And perhaps none 
of the amusements of human life are more sa- 
tisfactory and dignified, than the investigation 
and survey of the workings and ways of Pro- 
vidence in this created world of wonders, filled 


= his never absent power: it occupies and 


jcessary that the one upon which the thumb 
The fore-arm has three motions peculi: arly | rests, should move so extensive ly, as to allow 


its own, and independent of those performed at lof the thumb being brought opposite to, or 
the shoulder joint; viz. a motion backward and | ant. iwonizing each of the fingers: if its articu- 
forward called reciprocal motion, a rotary mo-|lation was the same as those for the fingers, 
tion by which the palm of the hand may be turned | thiscould not be done; that therefore is not the 
upwards; and 4 lateral motion, which is very li-| case, and a special contrivance insures the free- 
mited. ‘T'o allow of the first, the joint at the|dom required. 

elbow is made like a hinge, which admits of [ Conclusion in our next. | air, the tenants of 
a free swing; and the articulating surface of —::— 

the bone of the arm, preseuts itselr obliquely THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
to the corresponding surface of the bone of the 
fore-arm, so that when the limb is in its most 


elevates the mind, is inexhaustible in supply, and 
while it furnishes meditation for the closet 
of the studious, gives tothe reflections of the 
moralizing rambler admiration and delight, 
and is an engaging companion, that will com- 
municate an interest to every rural walk. We 
need not live with the humble denizens of the 
the woods and hedges, or 
the graces of the field; but to pass them by in 
utter disregard, is to neglect a large portion of 
rational pleasure open to our view. which may 
edify and employ many a passing hour, and by 
easy gradations will often become the source 
whence flow conte mplations of the highest 
orders. Young minds cannot, I should con 
ceive, be too strongly impressed with the sim- 
ple wonders of creation by which they are sur 
rounded; in the race of Jife they may be passed 
by, the occupation of existence may not admit 
| eaeation to them, or the unceasing cares of 
the world may smother early attainments— 
but they can never be injurious—will give a 
bias to a reasoning mind, and tend, in some 
afier thoughtful, sobered hour, to comfort and 


[tis not ofien that we have derived moreunmix- 
ed gratification from the reading ofa book, than 
easy position, and the fore-arm is drawn up,|from a small volume recently published in Eng- 
the hand is naturally directed towards the} jland with the above title. It is of that class 
mouth; instead of being carried to the shoul-| which may unhesitatingly be put into the hands 
der of the corresponding side, which it would |of the young, as calculated to cherish a love of 
be if the articulating surfaces were in a right|nature, to promote habits of observation and 
line; or to that of the opposite side, which|reflection upon the works Almighty good- 
must necessarily occur, if it was not for the}ness, and at the same time to nourish the 
intervention of the collar bone, as before | growth of virtue, and sensibility to religious 
stated. ‘T'o prevent the inconvenience which|impressions. ‘Toa gentle, peaceful, philoso- 
would arise from the fore-arm swinging too|phical complexion of mind, deeply imbued 
far back, a projec tion from the bone which it| with devotional feeling, the writer brings with 
contributes for the formation of the joint, runs|him the requisite scientific attainments, to con- 
behind the bone of the arm, and fits into a|stitute an intelligent and accurate interpreter 
cavity hollowed out in the latter bone, pur-|of nature, and the moral and pious inferences 
posely to receive it. When, therefore, the|which he deduces, appear to flow from the sub- 
fore-arm is brought so far back, as that the|ject, spontaneously and without censtraint, 
end of this projection is at the bottom of the|never extended so as to become tedious, and 
cavity, it must stop; it can be carried no far-|expressed in a style, easy, unambitious, yet 
ther in that direction, without doing injury to|beautiful, sometimes poetical, and always 
the joint. The fore-arm, I have said, con-|calculated to improve the understanding, and 
tains two bones. These are considerably | make the heart better. 
larger at one end than at the other, and are| The following extract will serve to give a 
placed side by side inversely; the larger ex-| general idea of the scope and character of the 
tremity of one being placed above, and form-| work, while it affords a fair specimen of the 
ing the articulation at the elbow joint, while | author's manner, and is a suitable introduction 
that of the other is below, and affords a sur-|to the extracts which may follow. 
face for the joint at the junction with the hand. | 
They are attached to each other by ligame 
































to soothe. The little insights that we have 
obtained into nature’s works are many of them 
the offspring of scientific research; and partial 
and uncertain as our labours are, yet a brief 
gleam will occasionally lighten the darksome 
path of the humble inquirer, and give him a 
momentary glimpse of hidden truths: let not 
then the idle andthe ignorant scoff at him who 
devotes an unemployed hour,— 


* No calling left, no duty broke,’ 





to investigate a moss, a fungus, a beetle, or a 
shell, in “ ways of pleasantness, and in paths 
of peace.” ‘They are all the formation of su- 
preme intelligence, for a wise and a worthy 
end, and may lead us, by gentle gradations, to 
a faint conception of the powers of infinite wis- 
dom. ‘They have calmed and amused some 
of us worms and reptiles, and possibly better- 


ed us for our change to a new and more per- 
fect order of being. 


“It is rather asubject of surprise, that in our 
neral associations and commixtures in life, 
which are tight enough to prevent them from jin times so highly enlightened as the present, 
separating too widely; and yet loose enough,;when many ancient prejudices are gradually 
to allow of one bone rolling upon the other, ,| flitting away, as reason and science dawn on 
by which means the rotatory motion is pro- | mankind, we should meet with so few, compa- 
duced, and we enabled to present the back or|ratively speaking , who have any knowledge of, 


front of thehand at pleasure. By this arrange-|or take the least interest in natural history; 
ment we 








or 


“The little excursions of the naturalist, from 
can bend the arm at the elbow; and | if this subject obtain a moment’s consideration, 


habit and from acquirement, become a 


scene 
rotate the hand at the same time: an incalcul-|it has no abiding place in the mind, being dis-| of constant observation and remark. The in- 
able advantage, which we would not possess, | missed as the fitting employ of children and 


sect that crawls, the note of the bird, the plant 
that flowers, or the vernal green leaf that peeps 
out, engages his attention, is recognized as an 
intimate, or noted from some novelty that it 
presents in sound or aspect. Every season 
has its peculiar product, and is pleasing or ad- 
mirable, from causes that variously aflect our 
different temperaments or dispositions; but 
there are accompaniments in an autumnal 
morning’s woodland walk, that call for all our 
notice and admiration: the peculiar feeling of 
the air, and the solemn grandeur of the scene 


if both the bones of the fore-arm shared |inferior capacities. But the natural historian 


equally in the formation of the two joints; or if|is required to attend to something more than 
instead of two bones, there was but one, with|the vagaries of butterflies, and the spinnings of 
a joint similar to that at the shoulder. caterpillars; his study, considered abstractedly 

The joint at the wrist, though of the same] from the various branches of science which it 
kind as that at the elbow, yet differs from it;|embraces, is one of the most delightful occu- 
in that the surfaces of the bones are so applied | p: ations that can employ the attention of rea- 
to each other as to allow of the hand being!soning beings; a beautiful landscape, grateful 
bent far back; an extent of motion whic +h | objects, pleasures received by the eye or the 
while it gives much facility to the use of the!senses, become the common property of all 
hand, would be very detrimental if existing at| who can enjoy them, being in some measure 
the elbow, where, as I have before described, | obvious to every one; but the naturalist must| around us, dispose the mind to contemplation 
there is a special provision to prevent it. The}reflect upon hidden things, investigate by and remark; there isa silence .in which we 
number of bones employed in the wrist almost /comparison, and testify by experience; and|hear every thing, a beauty that will be observed 
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The stump of an old oak is a very land-| 
scape, 


through forests of verdant mosses, with some} @s profitable. 
© . le i F » ft 7 .T: > * ve . } 
pale, denuded, branchless lichen, like a scath-| clothing of the family became more neat and| 


THE FRIEND. 





were ten shillings per week, dieting himself, | be unlike that of any other portion of the globe, it 
with rugged alpine steeps bursting) and with little besides that could be considered | "€t financial affairs are seriously influenced by such 
RD 


causes, and suggest such remarks and remedies. 


“ But, (says the reviewer.) we must own, that the 
amount of British 


We soon perceived that the 


income now spent abroad by 


ed oak, creeping up the sides or crowning the! improved; certain gradations of bodily health | voluntary absentees, presents a new and most seri- 


summit. 
the 


festoon with its brilliant berries, green, yellow, | and the corchorus began to blossom about it; | 
red, the slender sprigs of the hazel, or the] the pig became two; and a few sheep marked 
A. B. were running about the lanes: then his 
wife had a little cow, which it was * hoped his 
The agaric, with all its hues, its shades, its} honour would let eat some of the rough grass 
elegant variety of forms, expands its cone) !n the upper field;’? but this was not entirely 
sprinkled with the freshness of the morning; aj given: the cow, in spring, was joined by a bet-| 
transient fair, a child of decay, that ** sprang up| ter; but finding such cattle difficult to maintain | 

~— et ‘ a | : . 
The| through the winter, they were disposed of and| 


thorn: it ornaments their plainness, and re- 
ceives a support its own feebleness denies. 





in a night, and will perish in a night.” 


squirrel, agile with life and timidity, gamboling | the sheep augmented. After about six years’ | 
round the root of an ancient beech, its base) Service, my honest, quiet, sober labourer died, | 
overgrown with the dewberry (rubus czsius,) leaving his wife and two children surviving; a 
blue with unsullied fruit, impeded in his frolic third had recently died. 
sports, half angry, darts up the silvery bole| sessed of some money, though I know not the 
again, to peep and wonder at the strange in-| amount; two fine hogs, and a flock of forty-nine | 
truder on his haunts. The jay springs up, and, good sheep, many far advanced in lamb; and 
screaming, tells of danger to her brood, the| all this stock was acquired solely with the re-| 
© . =? . D5 ° . 

are hushed, and| gular wages of ten shillings a week, in con- 
the loud laugh of the woodpecker, | junction with the simple aids of rigid sobriety 
joyous and vacant: the hammering of the nut-|and economy, without a murmur, a complaint, 
J ‘ ° . . . P _ - 

hatch (sitta europza,) cleaving its prize in the} Or a grievance: 


noisy tribe repeat the eall, 
leave us: 


chink of some drv bough; the humble-bee, tor- 
pid on the dise of the purple thistle, just lifts a 
limb to pray forbearance of injury, to ask for 
peace, and bid us 


“ Leave him, leave him to repose.” 


The cinqu efoil, or the vetch, with a linger- 
ing bloom, yet appears, and we note it from its 
loneliness. Spreading on the light foliage of 
the fern, dry and mature, the spider has fixed| 
her toils, and, motionless in the midst, watches | 
her expected prey, every thread and mesh) 
beaded with dew, trembling with the zephyr’s 
breath. Then falls the “sere and yellow 
leaf,” parting from its spray without a breeze) 
tinkling in the boughs, and rustling scarce au-| 
dibly along, rests at our feet, and tells us that} 
we parttoo. All these are distinctive symbols| 
of the hour; and form, perhaps, a deeper im-| 
pression on the mind, than any afforded by the| 
verdant promises, the vivacities of spring, or 
the gay, profuse luxuriance of summer.”’ 

Our next citation happily illustrates the good 
effects of sober thrift and management, and 
may afford encouragement to others in similar 
circumstances. 

‘| may perkaps be pardoned in relating here 
the good conduct of a villager, deserving more 
approbation than my simple record will bestow; 
and it affords an eminent example of what may 
be accomplished by industry and oe 
and a manifestation that high wages are not 
always essential, or solely contributive to the 
welfare of the labourer. When I first knew 
A. B. he was in a state of poverty, possessing, 
it is true, a cottage of his own, with a very 
small garden; but his constitution being deli- 
cate, and health precarious, so thai he was not 
a profitable labourer, the farmers were un-) 
willing to employ him. In this condition he 
came into my service: his wife at the time hav- 
ing a young child contributed very little to the 
general maintenance of the family: his wages 


Rambling with unfettered grace, appeared; is nese 
tendrils of the briony (tamus communis) inclosed with a rough wall and gate; the rose | °*°T@ses five mations sleriung: 





the cottage was white-washed, and } ous feature. We have little doubt that this amount 

: Nor are we at all 
prepared to say,that some measure, by which these 
eluders of their just contribution to the national purse 
might be reached, would not mect with approbation 
both of parliament and the public.” 


We have seen the first number of a month- 
ily journal, entitled “ The Friends’ Magazine,” 
which made its appearance at Bristol (Eng- 
land) in the past month. From a cursory ex- 
jamination of its contents, we are induced to 
think favourably of its claim to patronage, and 
ithe following stanzas copied from it, convey 
sound Quaker, or rather Christian admoni- 
tion, in language terse and impressive. 


| 
| angel 
| 


We found him pos- 


ON CONFORMITY TO THE WORLD. 
Cordially inseribed to the younger members of our Society 


Be not conformed to this 
the renewing 


and acceptabl 


world: but be ye transformed by 





of your mind, that we may prove what 


e, and perfect will of God. 


is that good 


Rom. xii. 2 


Sons of degenerate line! 
And daughters of a people stray’d abroad ! 
Where now the zeal divine 
That loos’d your sires from earth, and rais’d to God 


(To be continued.) 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
SCRAPS, Not to the world conform’d 
Be ye, their children, nor her friendship share ; 
With faith, with fervour warm’d, 


Bend to the Saviour, prompt his yoke to bear. 


Silk Worms.—It is said in a memoir published by 
the royal agricultural society of France, that the use 
of the chloruret of lime for the purpose of purifying 
the air in places where silk worms are kept in large 
numbers, is found to be very beneficial. The mortal- 
ity so common to this insect from the miasma of the 
atmosphere is thus prevented. 


Easy his yoke, and light 

His burden : they who try them, they can speak 
Hear Him your souls invite 

To learn of Him, the lowly and the meek. 


Education.—It has been stated in the French pa- 
pers, that thirty-four Arabians have arrived in France 
from Egypt, for the purpose of being educated at the 
expense of the Pasha. They are to be instructed in 
all the useful! arts, and such of them as evince an ap- 
titude are to be instructed in the classics, and some 
of them are to receive a medical education. 


Even in life’s early morn 

Have ye not known, full oft, the aching breast, 
That man to grief is born? 

Come unto Jesus, He will give you rest. 


Rest on His bosom ; peace, 

Though waters roar beneath, and storms above ; 
Refuge, defence, release 

From every care and fear ; rest in his love ! 


Insanity.—Sir Andrew Halliday, M. D. &c. in a 
etter to Lord Seymour, furnishes some remarkable % 
facts concerning insanity in Great Britain. Taking} | Will ye, deluded, chuse : 5 
the whole population comparatively with the num-| Phe treach’rous world—friend of the summer day 
ber of lunatics and idiots in thirty-eight counties of} Will ye your Lord refuse, 

England, there appearto be one insane person in every That speaks from heaven and points the narrow way’ 
1052 souls; in twelve counties in Wales, one in every 
800. 

Of the thirty-eight English counties, sixteen fall 
under the head of agricultural, and give one insane 
person in every 850; eight under agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing, giving one in 1026; three undermining, 
giving one insane person in 900. In six maritime : . 
counties, one in 1000. Of 13,710 insane persons in Turn at his voice, this path of peace pursue, 
England and Wales, 6,100 only are in confinement, And his transforming power, 
the remainder being at large, or taken care of by| Into his image shall your mind renew. 
their friends. 


Though to the eye of youth, 

Well may the gate scem strait ; yet joy succeeds 
The fragrant briar of truth 

Defends that way, and unto life it leads! 


Be this the accepted hour ; 


n 


Far be your footstep led, 


7 a _| From pleasure’s haunts, unhallow’d and unblest, 
Luther's Bible-—In the course of forty-five years | Where guilty joys are bred, 


after the first publication of Luther’s translation of Whose shiver’d wings are shafts to pierce the breast ! 
the Bible, it went through one hundred and one en- P 

tire editions. One alone (Canstein) disposed of one 
million, siz hundred and seventy thousand, three hun- 


; ~,.| Where the gay flock of folly’s brood repair ? 
ee thirly-three copies, between the years 17 15} mAh + tes well might a repair 
iJo. 


| The scutcheon’d tomb to find the living there ! 


Who Zion’s son would seek 


England.—The 82d number of the British iin Saw ye the lily spring, 
terly contains a review of the report of the finance | The tulip’s many-coloured beds among ? 
committee. We were struck with the following sen- | ’Mid birds of painted wing, 7 
tence, because the condition of Great Britain must/ And tumid note, heard ye the turtle’s song? 
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The lamb, joins he the flock 

Of wandering kids, that own no fold, no guide, 
That leap from rock to rock, 

Or, driv’n for shelter, scale the mountain-side ? 


But if, by guardian love, 

Restrained from bending at the false world’s shrine, 
Your tutor’d mind shall prove 

The peace of fealty to the will divine.* 


Born of that perfect will, 
And sons of God, he will a heart bestow, 
By faith’s transforming skill 
With pure, with filial love constrain’d to slow! B. 


John i. 13. 





Selected for * Tue Frienp,” for the close of the year. 


See how another fluctuating year 
Hath nearly ebb’d his days out; and reflect 
How many myriads, in this tide of time, 
Have burst their earthly bonds. How fare they now? 
Ah! nought avails them now, that they pursued, 
Borne on the wealth, their envied course, 
Through the probationary days of life; 
Nor aught affects them now, though the chill h 
Of abject penury repress’d their flight; 
Save as they learn’d to estimate the lot, 
Which all-discerning Providence bestow’d, 
As given for their improvement, and his praise 
Who will’d it: in each state alike content. 


wings of 


nd 


O! ye, who still exult in prosperous gales, 
Untried by the adversities that press 

Your fellow tenants of the gift of life, 

With trembling notes rejoice: and call to mind 
That sentence of the undeceiving lip, 

*“ Where much is giv’n, much tov will be requir’d,” 
Much good example, much humility, 

And due devotion to the Giver's cause. 

So may your better stores be 


And with celestial wine 


filled with 
your presses teem. 


plenty, 


And, O, ye children of 


affliction! know, 
Yours is no despicable lot. 


Ev'n he 
Who died that ye may live, that ye may reign, 
Embraced affliction, and conversed with grief: 
A servant's form assum’d, though Lord of all; 
And led to glory, through a suffering path. 
Oh! if ye wish to share his kingdom's bliss, 
See that a portion of his patient mind 

Be yours, 


Le tno repinings pass your lips, 
Or ever enter your well-guarded thoughts; 
But take the cup his sov'reign wisdom gives, 
And say, or strive to say, * Thy will be done.” 
Each standing thus in his allotment true, 

It boots not, whether ere again the globe 

Shall travel through her orbit, or, long hence, 
He join the annual myriads which escape 

ak earthly bonds: safe in his hand who gave 
To all the vital breath; and best can tell 
When to revoke the temporary boon, 

And the unfading treasure to bestow. 
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In a former number we intimated the pro- 
bability of furnishing further partic ulars rela-| 
tive to the late yearly meeting in North Caro- 
lina. This we are now enabled to do, | ry 
copying an editorial article from the Miscel-| 
laneous Repository. 


| business are 


The editor of that jour-| meeting also. 


the subject, and for the sake of the energetic 


appeal in relation to slavery. 


“Jn an article devoted to that subject, 
already given some account of the yearly meeting. 
It will not therefore be necessary here to rec apitulate 
any thing containe sd in that article. The Society 
here has been preserved from schism; and I should 
suppose that the period has now passed for the doc- 
trines of Elias Hicks to make any 


pression. Had his system (if system it can be 
called) been fully developed or exposed at once, 
few, if any converts would have been made to it in 


the Society of Friends. And now its character is 


so far understood that the danger of imposing on 
the simple is very much removed. 
“One great object, 


in which the 


members of this 


yearly meeting are engaged, is the relief of the 
people of colour who are under their care. In the 
article alluded to, 1 have noticed their exertions in 


placing them where 


rights. 


they can enjoy their natural 


They have also at various periods presented 


petitions to the state lesislature on the sul bject of 


slavery, which hitherto have been unsuccessful. 
The laws, as I am informed, totally prevent 
emancipation, except for meritorious s¢ rvices, or on 
condition of removal to some other government. It 
is to be most fervently desired that the voice of | 
humanity may be raised against this system of op- | 
pression and outrage on the rights of man. It is an 
outrage onther ghts of the African descendants, who 
must necessarily be included in those general de- 
clarations which the American people made to the 
world, as the basis of their republican form of 
government. However they might intend to make 
the application to themseclres exclu ely, when they 
declared that aii men are by nature equally free and 
independent—that among the unalis nab e rights of 
all men, ure lite, /iberly, and the pursuit of happiness 

they certainly in these sweeping declarations in- | 
cluded the African descendants. On these great 


principles of social 


order and human happiness, they 
d to make an appeal to Heaven! But with 
could the 


proless< 


what pretence fathers of 
pendence have 


had they 


appealed even to the very earth, 


shaped 


their declarations so as to have as- 
serted their own right to liberty ind to hold their 
fellow men in bondage Were they sinccre in 
their appeal to the * God of nati ns?” Or did 
they intend to practice a fraud onthe Deity? If 
the latter, how can we conceive a more awful state 
ol human depravity 9 Ifthe former, did they notenter 
into a solemn obligation to realize their declara- 
tions’? This conclusion is inevitabl 


But where 
can we that an ob- 
with a solemn appeal to 
Almighty God—an obligation touching the dearest 


fulfilment 
entered 


is its 


And 


into 


suppose 
ligation, 


rights and enjoyments of thousands and millions of 


human beings—objects of the protecting care of an 


impartial Creator, can be violated with impunity— 


can be trampled ander foot, without incurri: g the | 


displeasure of the Judge of the whole earth ? 


CAROLINA YVEARLY MEETING. 


‘ This yearly meeting commenced on the‘ 
lith month, the first first 
The yearly mecting of ministers and elders 
was held on 7th day, preceding, at Deep River. 
On first day a public meeting was held at Deep 
River, and New Garden 
at the latter place. 
testimony 


the 
day. 


being governed by 


one at 


* The prepared by the general com- 
mittee was united with and adopted with remarka- 
ble unanimity. There was not one single dissenting 
voice on the occasion. And it ought not to be for- 
{gotten that this is an undivided yearly meeting. 

sy an epistle from the yearly meeting of Friends | 
held in Baltimore, we are informed that the testi- 
mony was cordially approved and adopted by that| 
This document has now been receiv- 


nal himse If attended the yearly me eting, and|ed by four yearly meetings. and with a unanimity 


in the late numbers of the 
published notes of his journey : a passage 


from these notes, we shall prefix to the arti- 
cle, 


Repositor y has| never 


exceeded, if ever equalled 


since church 


| government has been establishe d in the Society. It| 


that |t 


f . thus at the! 
both on account of its connection with very outset has the tendency to strengthen the bonds | 


is certainly cause ‘of reverent thankfulness, 
this labour of the general committee 


I have! 


considerable im- 


American inde- | 


2nd of 


; the meetings for} 


of gospel fellowship, and unite and harmonize the 
members of the Society together. 

| This yearly meeting has been for several years 
past, engaged in removing the people of colour, under 
their care to free governments. The laws of the 
state do not allow emancipation, except for merito- 
rious services. ‘The Society has consequently borne 
ja heavy barden. for many years, in exte aie the 
necessary care and protection to those who had 
been held as slaves, by members of the Society, and 
ithe descendants of such slaves. But experience 
manifested that no care, on the part of the Society, 
}could secure these people from the danger of inter- 
}minable slavery. The expedient was 
adopted of removing them to free governments. At 
the time of the yearly meeting 1828, the aggregate 
of removals to Liberia, to Hayti, and to different 


therefore 


this number, about 60 have since been removed. 
“ The condition of the African descendants in the 
slave states, and the prevailing policy in those sec- 





| tions of the Union, present a very affecting and awful 
|subject to the reflecting mind. And every feeling 


of Christian philanthropy must be awakened in the 
contemplation of the subject, whether we direct our 
view more particularly to either class. And all our 
clive exertions in this cause of humanity, in pro- 
| moting the improvement of the condition of the one 
will have a necessary tondoncy toe promvute the 
best interests of the other also. 


class, 


| “There is noschism in this yearly meeting. The 
voctrines of Elias Hicks have no open advocates 
among the members of this yearly meeting. And 
the various important concerns of Society, which 


have come before the meeting, have been transacted 
in harmony and condescension. 

‘ The seventh day 
and with a remarkable feeling of 


meeting closed on afternoon, 


mnity.” 


} 
sule 


We would point the attention of our readers, 
particularly the youthful portion of them, tu 
the interesting anatomical 
which we have given 


essay, one 
I'ree from the 


technical terms in use among medical writers, 


to-day. 


and sO repulsive to common readers, ina style 
easy and familiar, the subject is discussed with 
much perspicuity, leading to such views of the 
admirable contrivance displayed in the forma- 
tion of these tabernacles of clay, that we can 
do no less than exclaim with the Psalmist,‘* for 
[am fearfully and wonderfully made: 
jlous are thy works !”’ 


marvel- 





| FRRATA 
| Tn our last number 
line from the top, the 


page -0, second column, twenty-second 


ds of the 


compostior omitted several w 





copy Instead ot except by the subscribers it ought to be 
except by the direction of an actual subscriber 
Page 77, second column, s®tond line from the bottom, for 
‘ numbers,” read “ numbness.” 
In the same paper, “* The Free Thinker’ should be No. 4 
rt 14. 
-_— Se 
Remiurkable Apple Tree.—At one of the recent sit- 


tings of the Royal Society of :mulation at Abbeville 
lin France, an account was read by M. Tillette, a bo- 
tanist, of an apple tree forty years old, at St. Valery, 
| which, owing to the imperfect organization of its blos- 
|som, had never borne fruit until last year; when the idea 
lof impregnating the bloom with the pollen of the 
| blossoms of other trees, was entertained, and put in 
|practice. All the blooms so treated, produced fine 
ifruit; whilst those which were not brought in contact 
| with the blossoms from other trees, remained,as for- 
| merly ,entirely barren. 


From a late foreign journal. 


It is stated that methodism is making rapid pro- 
|gress in the protestant cantons of Switzerland. 

| The sons of the emperor of Austria have all been 
‘taught some trade, the hereditary prince being an 
excellent weaver, and his brothers good carpenters 


and joiners, Nat. Gazelle. 
| J 


|parts of the United States, was 543 persons. The 
lexpense of which was $10,285 27cts. There were 
jthen, under the care of Friends, 501 persons, Of 
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FOR THE FRIEND. |r 


The advantages arising from the dissemina-} 
(ion of a periodical paper in our religious So- 
ciety, conducted with judgment and religious} 
care, are incalculable; not only as a corrective 
of misrepresentation, but also as an incentive 
to practical piety, and to firmness in main-| 
taining the great and essential truths of Chris- 
tianity. I should hope that the agents and_| 
others would renew their exertions to obtain) 
still further subscriptions to * The Friend.’’| 
Much benefit would result from its general 
introduction into the families of Friends in this 
country. The bond of unity and brotherly | 
aflection is strengthened by a paper speaking 
the same language toall. Our interest in the! 
one great cause is constantly enlivened and | 
promoted by it. If we do not find the same 
entertainment in every number, this should not 
dishearten us from continuing our support. | 
We should recollect the number of persons to 
be suited is very considerable, and what may 
sometimes seem not particularly to interest us, 
may be exactly adapted to the taste and cir-| 
cumstance of many others. ‘The sum to be 


annually paid is small; and when we consider| 
the importance to the rising generation of in-| 
culeating and diffusing the religious prince iples| 
of the Society, of which many have grown up| 
in too great ignorance, it would seem to me} 


that very few who can afford it, would withhold | without the work of religion be “ing heartily and 


so small a pittance from an object so desirable. | 
I consider it necessary to give my subse ription| 
not only for my own accommodation, but th: it | 
such a paper may be regularly kept up, that 
others also may partake of the benefit. Great 


injury has been done by works of a deistical| 
character spread through our ¢ ountry. Some} 


of them in the garb of a spurious Quake rism, 

have contributed to weaken the force of reli-| 

gious obligation, to extinguish the fervour of| 
true devotion and love to the Lord Jesus and | 
his sacred precepts. To counteract these) 
effects, we oughtto be willing to make indivi- 
dual exertions and sacrifices in distributing 

works of a contrary tendency. Infidelity ex- 
tended its baneful influence over devoted | 
France by means of small publications, and it) 
is operating in the same manner in our greatly! 
favoured country, to extirpate sound principle 


and government, and to introduce anarchy and} 


immorality. Only velpse the principles and|c 
morals of a people, and a just and uncorrupt)| 
government will soon cease. If such fearful) 


ly the lis oht and blessings of C hristianity may be 
also spread as an antidote, by publications of| 
an opposite nature. The frie nds of order, of 
virtue, of correct moral and_ religious princi-| 
ples, ought therefore zealously to co-operate in 
this work. Much has been done, and is still 
doing, and under the divine blessing we may 
hope that the various publications advocating 
the Redeemer’s cause, enforced by holy and 
self-denying lives, may awaken many to the 
great business of salvation; and thus, in the 
hands of the Great Head a the church, contri- 
bute to raise up an army in his cause, which 
shall boldly and valiantly “ts to route the Go- 
liahs of infide lity, and release from worse than 


Egyptian thraldom the misguided portion of 


our fellow men who flock to their standards. 
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are sleeping while the enemy is sowing tares. 
We have painfully reaped the bitter fruits of 
such supineness within our own borders, and 
ought to be taught by the things which we 
have suflered, to live more loose from the 
world, its friendships and delights, and devote 
ourselves more to the concerns of religion, | 


l'oo many of the members of our own Society | 


bonds of a gospel travail; which travail I hope 
will increase and spread amongst the faithful, 
for the enlargement of the church, that the 
nations may flock into Zion, which shall become 
an eternal excellency, even the jov of the 
whole earth."” Amongst other views, he ap- 
pears to have had a foresight of the struggles 
which the church of Christ has to endure, in 


both as regards our own salvation, and in ad-| resisting the dark spirit of infidelity which seems 


vancing the cause of universal righteousness. 
Let us be stimulated by the example of our 


lin different parts of the world striving to de- 


stroy the faith of the gospel. He says, * the 


Christian’ brethren of other denominations, |day star is risen, which presages the approach 


many of whom, although they may not see eye 
to eye with us in many re spects, are industri- 


‘of the morning. I have seen it in its lustre. 


and have a live! sense of that saying being 


ous sly labouring in various ways, to spread the | again fulfilled in Fe new creation, * the morn- 


knowledge of the Lord Jesus, and to gather 
souls to him. Wealth, and its attendant luxu- 
ries, the influence and the importance which 
it confers, are temptations that powerfully at- 
'tract the human mind. The wedge of gold 
has crippled and destroyed more Quakers, than 
perhaps any other cause, or all causes put to- 
gether. While many have been eagerly pur- 
suing this object, the gentle but certain inti- 
mations of the holy spirit of Christ, warning 
and inviting them to the path of duty, have 
been too much overlooked; they have been 
treated as a matter of secondary importance, 
ideferred to a more convenient season, until 
years have rolled away almost unperceived. 


effectually begun. 


These things ought not so 


ing stars sang together, and the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” I have heard their sound in- 
telligibly, and my heart 1s comforted therein. 
The potsherds of the earth may clash together 


for a season; but the Lord in due time will 


bring about a reformation. ‘The predictions of 
Archbishop Usher have come fresh in my 
memory, and nearly correspond with the sense 
| have, that a sharp and trying dispensation 
is to come upon the professors of Christianity, 
wherein the honest hearted shall be hid as 
under the hollow of the Lord’s hand: when 
rents, divisions and commetions siia\\i increase 
amongst the earthly minded, and one branch 
of a family be at strife with another, like the 
daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law, &c. 
and happy will it be for those who endeavour 


to be. As the interests of the immortal soul |to stand ready for the approach of such a dis- 


are of eternal moment and duration, they claim | pensation.” 


Our religious Society is but a 


our first and chiefest solic itude, compared with | stall part of the Christian church, but we 


which every thing else sinks into insignificance, 


ind ought to be made subservient thereto. 


A numerous band of devoted ministers of 


|have our share of commotion and trials. Di- 
} VISION, 


discord, and alienation - affection 


lamongst the nearest connections in life, have 


‘the gospel have been at different periods raise .d|assailed us, and furnished heart re nell g evi- 
up and commissioned amongst us, whose ardu- ide nee of the drez adfu | efle ‘cts of unbe hef In de- 


ous labours and pious example have, like the | parting from the living God. 


salt of the kingdom, tended to preserve our re- 


But the divine 


jdetermination will be fulfilled, «1 will declare 


lligious Soc iety from decay. Deeply impressed the decree, the Lord hath said unto me, thou 
with the responsibility of membership in such |art my Son, this day have | begotten thee. 


they followed Christ. 


in the work of their d: iy, they attained to great 


| experienc e in the knowledge of divine truth, 


and were prepare -d to hear ‘and to understand | them in pieces s like a potter's vessel.’ 
Among these John | Warning against resisting the re ign of the Son 
On re- of God, he proceeds: * be wise the srefore, O ye 


ithe language of the Spirit. 
Churchman holds a dignified rank. 


a body, we should be incited to follow them as| 
By unwearied diligence -e | for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 





Ask of me. and I shall give thee the heathen 


ofthe earth fur thy possession. Thou shalt 
break them with a rod of iron; thou shalt dash 
Andasa 


covering from a severe indisposition in the | kings ; be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
‘latter part of his useful life. he communicated |Serve the Lord with fear and rejoice with trem- 
some cheering prospects which opened before | ibling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry and ye per- 
effects may be produced by these means, sure- | him, rels iting to the spreading of the Redeemer’s | ish from the w ay, When his wrath ts kindled but 


|kingdom. “I have beheld,” he says, 


dawning of that precious morning, wherein | 


*é the | a little. 


BLESSED ARE ALL THEY THAT PUT 
THEIR TRUST IN HIM.’—Psa!m nh. 7 to 12. 


corruption shall be swept away from the! L. M. 
lchurch, and righteousness and truth begin to| 


flourish greatly. 


| lire to see it?” 


The day seems to me to be | 
at hand; and what if I say I have a degree of| 
‘faith that some of the children now born nay | 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


lor several months past the information has 


Again, “I am fully confirmed | been generally circulated that Elias Hicks was 


in the belief, that that season will approach |expected in this part of the country. We could 
which was foretold by the prophet, wherein hot but view with some interest the anxiety 
the glory of the Lord ‘shall cover the earth as| which prevailed amongst almost all classes re- 


the waters cover the sea; and in a sense of |spec ting his intended visit. 


these things my soul is overcome. 


Whilst the Hicks- 


1 feel the |ites were promising that Elias would convince 


loving kindness of the Lord Almighty, yet|his opponents, that he held no such doctrines 
waiting for the return of backsliders with un-|as he was ¢ harged with, religious persons, who 


speakable mercy; and my soul, in a sense of|regard as sacred the doctrines of Christianity, 


it, seems bound stronger than ever, in the seemed deeply concerned, that nothing should 
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_ — peeerean meee 


be promulgated amongst them, to deceive the 
inexperienced, or to mislead those who are 
seeking the truth. He arrived at length in 
Ferrisburgh, on 7th day afternoon. Messen- 
gers were immediately despatched to different 
parts of the surrounding ¢ ountry, with this in- 
telligence, and inviting general attendance at 
the meeting to be held the succeeding day. ‘The 
company was of course larger than usually as- 
sembles, but by no means proportionate to the 


wreat exertions used by his friends to procure} his disciples, and by more than five hundred at) meeting. 


a display of numbers. 
paid to the hour. Influenced by various motives, 


the people convened very irregularly ; and 


Elias, assuming it as his business to arrange the It was upon the truth of his resurrection, that} he, * it was not he that was to come again, it 


meeting, when the house was nearly fille “d, in- 
stead of seating himself in a retired and wait- 
ing frame of mind, he was busily employed in 
looking for seats and directing persons to them. 
Having them fixed pretty much to his mind, he 
rose, and profound silence, not that of humble 


reverent worship, but of breathless expectation, | 


took place in every part of the house. 

His whole discourse was rather a dull mo- 
notonous performance, accompanied with little| 
of that energy of soul, produced by the love| 
of Christ, which see ks to restore wandering 


sinners. It consisted partly in some strange 


conceits about the devil, tending to a disbelief of 


his existence, 
wherefore,” 
great many other devils more w icked, that is, 
all the propensities of the human mind. The} 
Scripture account of the creation, said he, was 
a beautiful allegory, intended to represent the 
mind of man. ‘The earden of Eden was a state 
of heavenly enjoyment in which he was placed. 
The trees were the propensities, and these pro- 
pensities tempted him to transgress the divine 
command. Admirable enjoyment, indeed ! 
where nearly every tree of the garden rises in 
rebellion against the Creator, to entice man to 
eat forbidden fruit. Such trees were snrely 
worthy to have their heads bruised, and to 
crawl upon their bellies all the days of their t 
lives. Elias supposes that admitting nen were 
situated so as to be within the reach of possi- 


without showing the “ why or 


ble imposture from an evil spirit, or agent dis-| 


tinct from himself, (by whatever means exist- 


ing,) it would argue weakness or want of fore-| 
But to ‘take things} i 


thought in the Creator. 
rationally,’’ we would ask him and his follow- 
ers, whether placing man where every tree of) 
the garden acts the part of a devil or evil| 
spirit, would at all diminish such an inference. 

In one instance, which was noticed by many! 


‘ . | 
except that God had given man a 


same. And indeed the same idea, shoc king | 


as it is, bas been strongly contended for by se-| 


veral of the leading Hicksites amongst us, both 
before and since his visit here. It is not a little 


remarkable that those who can so contemptu- | { 


ously smile at the credulity of others, should 
have the confidence to urge upon them the 


positive denial of a fact witnessed and record-| 


ed by the sacred historians, that our Lord did 


rise from the dead as he foretold—was seen by 


| breaking bread, and ascended in their presence, 
when a cloud received him out of their sight. | 


'the early preachers of Christianity considered, 


| their hope of eternal happiness to be material. | 
* Paul, as his manner was, went in| 


ly founded. 
unto them, and three sabbath-days reasoned} 
with them out of the Scriptures; opening and| 
alleging that Christ must needs have suffered 
and risenagain from the dead, and that this Je- 
7 sus w hom I preach unto you, ts Christ.” ** And| 
’ Christ be not risen, then is our preac hing 
vain, and your faith is also vain.” 
yet in your sins,” 
this apostle, who preached boldly in the name 
lof Jesus, after having seen him inthe way, (to 
whom he appeared last of all, as one born out 
\of due time.) ‘The Jews accused our blessed 
Saviour with speaking blasphemy, when he de- 
clared that he was the Son of God; and for} 
fear that his divinity should be incontestibly 
proves by his resurrection from the dead, as| 
they knew he had declared he should rise the| 
third day, they placed a guard at the sepulchre, 
lest, as they said, his disciples should remove the | 
body, and say he was risen: afier they found, 


“Ye are 


from the evidence of hise *xecutioners, that he! 


did rise, they then bribed them to perjure them-| 
selves by deposing to a falsehood. 


The object of Elias Hicks’s hopeless attack | 
upon the resurrection, is but too obvious. | 


Discard this, and he may suppose himself able 
to prove our Lord to be a **a poor helpless 
male infant,’ “a poor creature, who had no 
merit of his own.’’ But in this he must con- 
tend with objections infinitely beyond 
stretch of the human intellect to solve. 
must show that the 
ing those things which the angels desired to 


He 


| look into, concerning Him whose day Abra-| 


ham saw with the eye of faith, and was glad— 
whom God ordained before the world was— | 
who was given for God’s salvation to the ends| 
of the earth—who was before all things, and 


was the fearless appeal of| 


the | 


Scripture views concern- | 


man diminished any thing from his character 
as God—that the body assumed, detracted from 
the Deity assuming it—or that his being God 
manifest in the flesh, in visible appearance, in 
fashion as a man, was incompatible with the 
glory which he had with the Father before the 
world was. 

No palliation can shield him from the 
character of a designing deceiver, when we 
consider the sophistry he resorted to in this 
“Now he told his disciples that it 


But little regard was] one time—was known to them in the act of was expedient that he should go away, but that 


the Father would send them another com- 
forter, the Spirit of truth. Tow plain,’’ said 


He did not admit the distine- 
ition in manifestation, the appearance in the 
form of a servant, and the appearance in the 
heart by his spirit; but for the purpose ef mis- 
leading his audience by casting a shade over 


| was another.”’ 


,|an important article of the Christian faith, he 


comes out with a flat contradiction of our 
Lord’s own words:—‘I will not leave you 
|comfortless, I will come to you; yet a little 
| while and the world seeth me no more, but ye 
see me; because I live, ye shall livealso. At 
| that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, 
and you in me and I in you.”’ There is no 
necessity for passing sentence upon such im- 
posture; itis already passed by Him who never 
spoke guile: “If ye believe not that I am he, 
lye shall die in your sins.” Elias does not al- 
low so much of a supposition as the thief on 
the cross—not even, “if thou be Christ;”’ but 
unhesitatingly declares, “ how plain it was not 
he that was to come again, it was another.”’ 

The offering of that body upon the cross, he 
| said, extended only to the Jews, and in support 
of his assertion, urged several Scripture pas- 
sages, which in their utmost extent would not 
Ibe. considered as relating to the case; suchas, 
*no man can redeem his brother; though 
'Noah, Daniel and Job were present, they 
could not save son or daughter,’ &c. His 
| observations were in pretty full agreement with 
| his sentiments already published on the subject. 
| Orthodoxy, however, which he said was at vari- 





ance with him without a cause, received a pretty 
| liberal share of his pity, mingled with contempt. 
It was not a little painful to witness the em- 
barrassed situation of the man. He advanced 
upon his favourite grougd with evident trepida- 
|tion, as though he knew that eve ry inch of it 
was disputed by no less authority than the 
word of Him who laid down his life for the 
world; having obtained eternal redemption for 








of his audience, speaking of the Redeemer, he| by whom all things consist—whose name was| those who walk not after the flesh but after 


inadvertently called him “ our Lord and Savi-| ca}led Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God,| the spirit. 


To the dispensation of grace 


our Jesus Christ,”’ but making an obvious pause, | the Everlasting Father, and Prince of Peace—| through this sacrifice he yet seems a stranger; 
he adroitly relieved himself from the acknow-| whose goings forth were from of old, from ever-| and though men of Christian feeling can not 


ledgment, by adding,—* as we sometimes call 
him.” Referring to the divinity, he said, ** he 
was not God, as some are inclined to suppose 
—for it is said of him that he prayed, and in 
one instance that he continued in prayer all 
night. His body was like all other human 
bodies. It was nourished from the earth like 
our bodies, and like our bodies returned to the 
earthagain.”’ It is true he did not add, as at 
some other times, that his body must lie moul- 
dering in the dust to all eternity with our bodies, 
yet his obvious meaning and design were the 


|lasting—who was made, not after the law ofa 


an endless life—sworn to be an high priest for 


ever—who was dead and is alive, and lives for} 


evermore, and hath the keys of hell and of 
death; I say he must show that all these attri- 
butes may be perfectly comprehended in, and 
adapted to the character of a “a poor helpless 
male infant,’—“ a pour creature who had no 
merit of his own,” “ who was not fit to preach 
till about thirty years old.’ He will find it 
difficult to prove, too, that his being God and 


jand “are not challenge him to it, yet, accord- 


carnal commandment, but after the power of|ing to his own declaration, he will go forward 


| and offer up himself to suffer all the penalty of 
the law, rather than accept his salvation upon 
| such terms. 

The next day, at Monkton, after the com- 
pany were mostly seated for a meeting in a 
private house, where it was proposed to be 
held, Elias, at the instance of one of h's devoted 
followers, arose, saying, the people could not 
all hear in that place, and precipitately left the 
house; and he, with the most of his collection, 
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ontrary to the remonstrance of Friends, took | an ill sense ever since. This sect spread principally) brought to my house, accom 
S$ ‘ . . 


possession of their meeting house. His preach- 
ing here was not quite of so finished a kind as 
the day before, yet he was recognized and 
owned as a kindred spirit by persons who un- 
blushing!ly acknowledge — themselves deists. 


But they much dislike the mask of Quakerism, | 


for, as they said, their cause would stand safer 
without a ‘union of such discordant principles. 
It is, however, creditable to the Hicksites in 
our country, that some of them bave acknow- 


ledged that Elias went rather too far. Wher-| 


ever he appeared in these parts, his ma rch was 
hailed with triumph by people who place at 
defiance every restraint of religion, and whose 
regard for morality seems barely sufficient to 


shield them from the operations of the civil] tians truly believe 


power; people too well known to attach any 
credit to the object of their devotion. Enlias 
Hicks must know that there are persons, who, 
while they make some profession of religion 
from selfish motives, reject every species of 
Scripture testimony which interferes with their 
interested views. Inclination is their guide, 
and the measure of right and wrong with ther. 
And when they have prosecuted their plans far 
enough to discover the full force of the con- 
flict between the proud reason of man and the 
revealed will of his Maker, they have no other 
shift to mitigate the tormenting stings of an 
upbraiding conscience, but the miserable con- 
clusion of the wretched husbandmen, spoken 
of by our Lord in the parable, “ come, let us 
kill the son, and the inheritance shall be ours.”’ 
It ought to alarm Elias Hicks, and all those 


THE FRIEND. 


{in Holland and Brabant. Their leaders were one 


| Quintin, a Picard; Pockesius, Ruffus, and another 
| called Chopin who joined with Quintin, and became 
}his disciple. They obtained footing in France 
| through the favour and protection of Margaret, 
| queen of Navarre, sister of Francis ]. and found pa- 
| trons in several of the reformed churches. 

The Society of Friends have been pestered with this 
description of people at various periods and in differ- 
ent places almost fromits rise. G. Fox often reproved 
them very severely, and in a few instances convinced 

them of their blasphemous errors. They were ge- 
| nerally termed Ranters by Friends. Some in his time 
limpiously called themselves God; but they have as- 
jsumed different degrees of spirituality. A few of 
\the leaders of the recent faction, in New England, 
| who separated from Friends, and were disowned, pro- 
| fessed themselves to be on a perfect equality with 
the Lord Jesus. Those prophecies which all Chris- 
to point to him, they said, had no 
more reference to his character than to that of any 
distinguished reformers or any other son of God. 
They pretended such degrees of spiritual attainment 
that all their thoughts and actions proceeded from God 
inthem. They thought themselves perfectly free from 
the influence ofall evil. One of them who gave out 
that she was to die at a certain hour, and collected a 
number of foolish people to see the event, declared 


that she was glorified at the right hand of the Father, | 


with many other impious assertions, as being equal 
with the Son. 

The libertines of Geneva were a cabal of rakes ra- 
ther than of fanatics; for they made no pretence to 
jany religious system, but pleaded only for the lead- 
|ing of voluptuous and immoral lives. ‘This cabal was 


{composed of a certain number of licentious citizens | 


|who could not bear the severe discipline of Calvin. 
| There were also among them several, who were not 
jonly notorious for their dissolute and scandalous 
manner of living, but also for their atheistical impiety 
land conte mpt of allreligion. To this odivus class be- 
longed one Gruet, who denied the divinity of the Uhris- 


whom his principles have sepa rated from the | tian religion, the immortality of the soul, the differ- 
Society of Friends, that wherever he comes,|ence between moral good and evil, and rejected with 
such persons hail him as their preacher, whose | disdain the doctrines that are held most sacred among 


doctrines they can adopt without surrendering | ‘ hristians. ‘There are not a few of this description 


any of their previous views, or finding them to 
restrict their corrupt inclinations. H. 


Ferrisburgh, 12 mo., 1829. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
LIBERTINES. 


According to some writers, the libertines were such 
Jews as were free citizens of Rome. They had a 
separate synagogue at Jerusalem, and sundry of them 
concurred in the persecution of Stephen. Dr. Guyse 
supposes that those who had obtained this privilege 
by gift, were called liberti (freemen,) and those who 
had obtained it by purchage, libertini (made free) in 
distinction from original native freemen. Dr. Dod- 
dridge thinks that they were called libertines, as hav- 
ing been the children of freed men, that is, of emanci- 
pated captives or slaves. 

In the year 1525 a religious sect arose, whose prin- 
cipal tenets were, that the Deity was the sole operat- 
ing cause in the mind of man, and the immediate 
author of all human actions; that, consequently, the 
distinctions of good and evil, which had been esta- 
blished with regard to those actions, were false and 
groundless, and that men could not, properly speak- 
ing, commit sin; that religion consisted in the union 
of the spirit or rational soul with the Supreme Being; 
that all those who had attained this happy union by 
sublime contemplation and elevation of mind, were 
then allowed to indulge, without exception or re- 
straint, their appetites or passions; that all their ac- 
tions and pursuits were then perfectly innocent; and 
that, after the death of the body, they were to be 
united tothe Deity. They likewise said that Jesus 
Christ was nothing but a mere jene seai quoi (I know 
not what) composed of the spirit of God and the 
opinion of men. These maxims occasioned their 
being called libertines, and the word has been used in 


}of people in the United States, both foreigners and 
homeborn. Frances Wrightand R.D. Owenand Co. 
stand at the head of the list; and from them are vari- 
ous gradations in infidelity and licentiousness of prin- 
ciple, even among some who would not be willing to 
admit they were connected with such a demoralizing 
system. S. 

Items from late Papers. 
Oyster Trees.—T he Seville, or bitter orange 
tree, abounds on the margin of the island of 
| Jakel, situated in the mouth of the Altamaha 
river, in Georgia; and the lower branches 
being submerged in the waters of the river at 
times when it is high, thousands of oysters at- 





that testaceous fish growing on them, as part 
of the fruit of the orange tree. What adds to 
the singularity of the appearance, says the 
Mississippi Statesman and Gazette—from 
which we learn the above particulars—is the 
fact, that the upright branches of the tree are 
frequently found abounding in their natural 
fruit, while the lower ones present strange 
looking clusters of their marine adoption. 





Cure of a snake bite by common harts- 
horn.—A_ physician, in a Calcutta paper, 
gives an account, of which the following is an 
extract, of an instantaneous cure, by the use 
of hartshorn, of the dangerous bite of the 
species of snake called karaite. “A young 
stout Hindoo, about 20 years of age, was 








tach themselves to them, and thus, when the| 
tide falls, present the curious phenomenon of| 


panied by his mo 
ther, together with a crowd of natives, in a 
state of insensibility, and apparently dead, 
from the bite of a snake, which accident had 
occurred a few minutes before my assistance 
was required. ‘The teeth of the patient were 
firmly clenched, and to eve ry appearance he 
was at the last extremity. |] ‘immediately 
forced his mouth open, and poured ito his 
throat an ounce of common hartshorn. This 
medicine acted like a charm—the insensibility 
vanished, and he instantly started from the 
horizontal into an erect posture—opening his 
eyes, yet seeming incapable of understanding 
what was passing. Half an ounce more of 
hartshorn was administered, after which he 
drew a deep inspiration, inquiring where he 
was, and the occasion of his having been 
brought to my house. He then drank plenti 
fully of water, and every unfavourable symp- 
tom disappearing, he who had half an hour be- 
fore been conveyed to me while in the jaws of 
ideath, I had the inexpressible satisfaction of 
seeing. walk forth, followed by the crowd, and 
|return home barely supported by the persons 


| who had brought his apparently lifeless body to 
my house.” 


lhe wound, which was in an 
ankle, was also washed with ammonia. 


Modern Authors.—It has been calculated, 
ithat at present, exclusive of occasional writers, 
\there are upwards of 5000 authors in Great 
| Britain, who rely solely on the productions of 
|their brains for subsistence. Of these, a con- 
|siderable number are connected with the peri- 
odical presses, in its various gradations, from 
the dignified quarterly and monthly publica- 
tions, to the ephemeral of four pages, which 
lives its little hour and perishes for ever. Of 
| the aggregate number of authors, it is presumed 
that no more than 500 enjoy the comfort and 
|respectability to which they are entitled by 
| their talents, and the industry with which these 
}are exercised. It is also found that, as in 
most other occupations, those who labour 
| hardest obtain the most scanty remuneration. 


The introduction of Christianity among the 
Hottentots have improved their character 
almost to a miracle. Habits of cleanliness 
and industry have grown up among them. 
They exercise useful trades: the best forge 
in the colony belongs to a Hottentot, who has 
nine apprentices and three English journey- 
men; and the only asylum in the colony for the 
|sick, the aged, and the poor, was built by Hot- 
| tentots, and at their expense. We bless God 
| that these deserving men will no longer be the 
victims of colonial oppression; that the law at 
last protects them; and we doubt not there 
will be found just and benevolent persons to 
see that it is enforced for their benefit. 


| 





It isa strong argument for retribution hereafter, 
that virtuous persons are very often unfortunate, and 
vicious persons prosperous; which is repugnant to 
the nature of a being, who appears infinitely wise 
and good inall his works; unless we may suppose 
ithat such a promiscuous distribution, which was 
necessary for carrying on the designs of Providence 
in this life, will be rectified, and made amends for in 
another. Addison. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. | leading us to repentance, but pointing out to us 

The following is copied from a very in-|the way by which we may arrive at happiness 
teresting little volume, entitled “ Extracts from| and glory. Inward retirement helps to show us 
the Journal, &c. of the late Margaret Woops,! ourselves; the weakness and poverty of our 
from the year 1771 to 1821,” printed in Lon-| situation, and the necessity of receiving strength 
don, 1829. From the preface it appears, that} and consolation from Him, who can remove| 
the manuscript was bequeathed by the writer] all difficulties, and is, ‘as the shadow of a 
to her daughter and grand-daughter, who just-| great rock in a weary land.’ How earnest, 
ly * believed that its usefulness might be ex-| then, should be our endeavours to make God 
tended to a wider circle by its publication.” | our friend! how necessary is it for us to retire 

It contains reflections and meditations upon| inward, that we may hear and receive with 
a variety of subjects connected with the affairs} deep attention the voice of instruction, know- 
of human existence, applicable to the situation| ing that itis only by obedience that we oe #3 
of probationers in time for eternity; and pos-| #erit the promise. But let Serna deceive 
sesses much of the devotional spirit of the] ourselves with vain Imaginations, and think 
meek and humble follower of a crucified Re-| that a form of godliness will serve, without the 


| power. 
deemer. I 





We fee! disposed to hail as a boon, a publi-| **¢ My son, give me thine heart,’ is the call 
cation, which not only inculcates the soundest} to each individual. It is not a partial obedi- 
principles of religion and morality, but also} ence with respect to moral rectitude, that will 
possesses, in no inconsiderable degree, the! do for us; but the obedience that is by faith : 
graces of style and composition. We hope} for without faith no man can please God. If 
the work will shortly be reprinted in this| we would be heirs of the kingdom, we must be 
country. disciples of Christ. 
: be brought low. 


Self-righteousness must 
: ! ‘ide must be laid in the] 
«© « Set thine house in order, for thou shalt; ; All pride m 1€ | 
Ba ‘a neceseary | dust, all high-mindedness bedone away. We 
surely die and not live. It is a necessary ae ee 
. Pies . ly look for-| must learn meekness and humility of heart, and 
engagement of mind frequently to look for-|". 7 : oe . 
as ae thon areal } | sit as at the footstool of Jesus, waiting for the 
ward beyond the limits of this world, and pon-| : t 
ae sien i eceiyve| gracious woids which proceed out of his 
der in our hearts, whether we are fit to receive} > ‘ 
: le | mouth. 
this awful message, ‘thou shalt die and not) ‘0% 
at rever lightly we may treat these| ‘O Father of all creatures, Author and Crea- 
live However lightly we may tr e 
; ghily j ) . 
matters in the days of health and strength, yet| tor of all good, condescend, I beseech thee, in 
the time will inevitably arrive, when we shall] thy never failing mercy, to instruct us, who are 
see the importance of them, and consider the| the workmanship of thy hands, how we shall 
ne od ° . x ae . A : F . ; ats . a 
gain of the whole world as nothing, in « ompa-| come before thy throne with an acceptable sa 
rison of our own souls. | erifice. 


** When the prospect of the grave seems to} “Whilst in this world of doubt and duplicity, | 
open before us, the scene closing upon usin which| wandering in the maze of error, and bewilder-| 
we must bid adieu to all this world can afford,| ed in the paths of uncertainty, do Thou, O| 
we are necessarily driven to the thought of|God, enlighten our understandings, and make | 
what may be hereafter, and what account we|us perfect in that knowledge, which maketh 
shall be able to give before the Judge of the| wise unto salvation. Suffer not our minds to 
whole earth. Happy are we if we can appeal|be cast down with finding our incapacity of| 
to God, as did Hezekiah, “remember now,|clearly discovering those things, which thou 
O Lord, I beseech thee, how I have walked|hast placed beyond our reach; but grant, O 
before thee in truth, and with a perfect heart,| Father of mercies, that we may rest satisfied 
and have done that which is good in thy sight.”’ with those capacities which thou hast given us; 
If our consciences condemn us not, then shall} and be content to walk in humility and fear 





we have confidence towards God, and rest| before thee, waiting for the glorious appear- 
assured that when this earthly tabernacle is|ance of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
dissolved, and the message is sent, which in-| when that veil which now obscures our sight 
forms us that we must die and not live, we|shall be drawn aside, and we shall see things 
shall have a habitation in the heavens, a crown| clearly, as face to face. 
of glory, that will never be taken away. 


Suffer not our minds 
to be puffed up with the vanity of fruitless in- 
«“<¢Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth: quiries into things beyond our depth, but 
ar, avens, ¢ g ar, . ee ae “ » id a ice tates 
this solemn call seems to fill the mind with a| rather let us endé avour to acquire meekness 
culiar awe, and prepares it for attention to| and humility of heart. the most truly valuable 
rec « ¢  @ ‘ . « / = So . 
A most important truths. ‘I'he same call is accomplishments; that, through the assistance 
1e Ss 5S. , Se « . <—Set: - ° ° 
: : . > : 7 ives e ay s 2 as rhts > 
yet extended to us in this generation. Be in-| ©! MY he ¥ “Ae nea may shine ; — . oe | 
. Z F rorld, and live 2 praise ¢ 9 } 
structed, O my people, is the voice of the| ¥°'™ tea sive - the praise and ¢ — : Vy 
Father of mercies. To hear the word of in- odie ’ A ag t rat ‘gi spirits may a owed | 
: ‘ . > > a ow vere — ‘ re | 
struction, we must withdraw from the alluring | before thee a awful reve andes that we 
pleasures of a sinful world, come out of Baby-|™@¥ — thanksgiving for all thy mercies, 
lon, and partake not of her idolatries; for under a Coop sense, O Lord, that thou art| 
though the invitation of the Most High is ex-| Worthy of all adoration and praise, both from 
tended to all mankind, that all may repent and thy dependent creatures in this world, and| 
live, yet the first command is, “cease to do| those blessed spirits, who are ever ministerin 








do well.’ In the hour of cool meditation,| ‘ Hearing some persons mention that their 
how frequently do we hear the soft whisper of| preference of silent meetings was increasing, 
conscience, not only condemning the evil, and| { was led to consider tke happiness of having 


of 
evil;’ and then we shall be instructed how ¢ to| before thy throne. 


bread in our own houses, and water in our own 
cisterns; when we need not the help of man, 
but can worship, in awful silence, the Father 
of spirits, in spirit and in truth. For my own 
part, I feel at present far from this desirable 


| attainment; clouds and darkness seem to over- 


shadow me. In this state of mind, outward 
help is frequently beneficial; and if the spring 
lies deep, and we have no strength to dig, the 
joint Jabour of others assists us in coming to 
that refreshment which we know not how to 
obtain. Nevertheless, I am well convinced, 
that a dependance on outward help will avail 
us nothing. If we are nourished by the bread 
of life, it must be by sinking deep in our own 
hearts, and experiencing the living powerful 
word to be near us, which will guide us into 
all truth. We are apt to let a careless negli- 
gence take hold of our minds, when assembled 
together for the purpose of worship; instead 
of keeping them diligently fixed on the Su- 
preme Author of our being, and endeavouring 
to wait in the silence of all flesh, to hear that 
inspeaking word which would not only show 
us our states and conditions, and inform us 
what we ought to do; but, in his own good 
time, prepare a sacrifice acceptable to himself, 
and cause us to rejoice in the overshadowings 
of his love. 

“* In thy presence, O God, is fulness of joy, 
and at thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore.’ In deep and awful silence, we 
are led to meditate on thy glorious kingdom, 
and feel ardent breathings of soul, that we may 
be made partakers of that blessed inheritance. 
Happy are those moments, in which we feel 
ourselves thus influenced, and drawing near to 


| thee in spirit, worship before thy throne in re- 


verential awe. Most gracious Being, more 
and more animate me with a love of thee, 
and with fervent desires to feel my heart 
devoted to thy holy service. Strengthen, O 
Lord God, if it be thy will, the impressions 
of duty; rouse me from sloth and negligence, 
to a diligent waiting upon thee, and a watchful 
care that all may be done to thy glory. Let 
not the enticing pleasures of a deluding world 
steal my heart from thee, my everlasting Fa- 
ther; but so strengthen my hands, that I may 
be willing to give up ail at thy command ; and 
knowing that neither father nor mother, hus- 
band nor children, ar@ to be preferred before 
thee, run the race that thou hast appointed me 
with singleness of heart. O Lord God, thou 
whose penetrating eye sees the inmost recesses 
of my soul, thou knowest, that in the hours of 
serious reflection, I am desirous of serving thee 
above all, though in deep humility, and a feel- 
ing sense of my own weakness. I am led to 
lament that how toper form that which | will, 
I know not. Assist my feeble endeavours, O 
gracious Father, and uphold me by thy power; 
remove every weight and every burden, and 
grant that I may so live, while in this taber- 
nacle of clay, as to look forward with a well 
grounded hope of a glorious immortality.” 
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